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Mr. JERVIS opened the pleadings. 


Mr. ERSKINE— It is with conſiderable. emotion 
that I addreſs myſelf to your lordſhip, and to you, gen- 


tlemen of the jury, in this ſolemn place,“ a place con- 


ſecrated to God—to Religion. I am forry that I am 
obliged to bring forward a cauſe like this in ſuch a 
place; but I am forced of neceſſity to do it; the con- 
duct of the defendant in this cauſe obliges me to do it.— 


The office of religion, gentlemen, you well know, is to 


afford the beſt and happieſt conſolation of life—to teach 
men what they owe to each other,--what they owe to 
themſelves to teach us the moral duties, many and im- 
portant in life. Gentlemen, I come here to aſk for your 
verdict, not merely for the purpoſe of determining this 
cauſe, but alſo for an example to others, how they act in 
the manner which I ſhall ſhew to you the defendant in this 


cauſe has done; what the law is, his lordſhip in his charge 


to you, will inform you. Gentlemen, I have the ho- 
nour of here repreſenting the ſiſter of the immortal GAR- 


Rick, a man too well known to need a comment on him 


| here,--of amiable and endearing manners in his private 
hfe—a man univerſally reſpected for his good qualities,-- 
as univerſally admired for his abilities. The late Mr. 
Peter Garrick (under whoſe will made in 1791 his ſiſter 
Mrs. Dockſey, the preſent plaintiff, claims) was bred to 
the navy, but retired early to private life ; he lived for 
ſome years with his celebrated brother :--ſome time prior 
to 1769 he left London, and then retired to Lichfield ; 
at which place he refided from that time till his death, 
which happened on the 12th of December, 1795. [Here 
a copy of the regiſter was ſhewn to the jury. | 
„The Afiizes are obliged to be held in the Church till the new Town 
Hall is erected. 
os, A 2 Gentlemen 


EM 
Gentlemen, I am happy to ſee you obſerve that paper 
with attention, as it convinces me you will do the ſame 
to ſuch others which may be produced to you this day. — 
When Mr. Garrick retired to Lichfield, or in a ſhort time 
afterwards, he entered into the wine trade with a friend, 
a Mr. Richard Bailye, a gentleman ſtill living, and who, 
fortunately, for us, but unfortunately for the defendant, 
we have now here, though upwards of 80 years of age; 
with him Mr. Garrick carried on this trade for fome years, 
and by his will made in 1791—the will, as I before ſtated, 
under which my client claims—he leaves this Mr. Rich- 
ard Bailye (100, not, gentlemen, as a legacy, intended 
for the benefit of Mr. Bailye, becauſe he well knew Mr. 
Bailye wanted it not, but merely as a token of his affec- 
tion.—Gentlemen, Mr. Garrick was a man of regular 
Afe, punctual in the performance of the moral duties, 
friendly and affectionate to his family and near relations; 
and in 1791 he made a diſpoſition of his property where 
affection and reaſon pointed it ſhould go. This will was 
ſimilar to others he had before made, except as time and 
circumſtances occaſioned alterations. I fay, gentlemen, 
under the guidance of affection and reaſon,” he made a 
will in 1791, by which his property was given (as ſurely 
it ought) to near and dear relations ; the value of this pro- 
perty was very conſiderable, to the amount of between 
20 and 30,000], part acquired by Mr. Peter Garrick, 
and part deſcending to him by the will of the late Mr, 
David Garrick. This will was made by Mr. Hinckley, 
a gentleman living at Lichfield—a gentleman of known 
reſpectability. It cannot be ſuppoſed that, coming here 
a ſtranger, wanting knowledge of this county and its in- 
habitants, I need ſay to you, gentlemen, reſiding in the 
county, and probably ſome of you in the vicinity of Lich- 
field, what the character of Mr, Hinckley 1s ; but I ſhould 
be wanting in that duty which I owe to Mr. Hinckley, 
which is due to every gentleman like him, "Oy with 
| | | onour 


%"E * 


honour and probity; I ſay, gentlemen, I ſhould be 
wanting in juſtice to Mr. Hinckley, if I did not mention 
how much I eſteem and reverence every one like him; 
I have ſeen him in difficult and trying ſituations, but a 
man of a more manly and upright mind I never knew; 
and much more pleaſure would it have given me to have 
ſaid this to you when Mr. Hinckley was not preſent. 


Gentlemen, Mr. Bailye continued to live within a few 
doors of Mr. Garrick till the time of his death. Mr. 
Hinckley alſo reſided a very ſhort diſtance from Mr. 


Garrick—the one was his confidential attorney, the other 


his deareſt friend, with whom he continually converſed, 
and whom he conſulted on all his affairs: in 1794, Mr. 
Garrick having then arrived at the great age of 80—nay, 
ſooner than 1794, even in 1793, Mr. Garrick, whole 
regular way of life had continued him his health & facul- 
ties till that time, fell then into that unhappy ſituation, 
an imbecility of mind, a ſituation of all others the moſt 
deplorable, but which it is probably well that we ſome- 
time ſee, to remind us of our mortality. To this ſtate 
ſome are reduced by their own imprudences, ſome by a 
ſudden ſhock of the mental powers, and ſome by the 
malevolence of man acting againſt man: Mr. Garrick's 
was a natural and gradual decay. In this ſtate, when we 
loſe all we wiſh to live for; in this ſituation, which in 
far better terms than I can otherwiſe expreſs it, our im- 
mortal poet thus deſcribes : 


There is, faith the Angel, if thou well obſerve 
The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught, 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt, ſeeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, not gluttonous delight, 

] Till many years over thy head return : 

| $9 may 'ſt thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe 


Gather'd, not harſhly pluck'd, for death mature: * 
- is 
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"This is old age; but then thou muſt outlive 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will change. 
To wither'd, weak, and grey; thy ſenſes then 
Obtuſe, all raſte of pleaſure muſt forego, 
To what thou haſt 3 and for the air of youth, 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry 


To weigh thy ſpirits down, and laſt conſume. 
The balm of life — | 


In ſuch a condition was Mr. Garrick, and if there 
is any caſe in which one man ſhould confider 
himſelf as a magiſtrate and guardian to another, it 
is in ſuch a ſtate. The ſociety of which we are 
members (and probably no ſociety in the world 
is better calculated for the advantage of its members) is 
Hound together by the ſocial chain of humanity ; there 
are various paſſions by which this chain may be broken, 
and by none is it ſo frequently injured, as by the de- 
tefiable paſſion of avarice. You will hear when his 
Lordſhip delivers his charge to you, that thoſe who un- 
happily are in ſuch a fituation as I have deſcribed, and 
children who have not yet attained to that age which 
enables them to judge for themſelves, are thoſe 5 are 
moſt immediately under the protection of the laws of this 
country: nay, every man who is poſſeſſed of the leaſt 
compaſſion will in ſuch caſe conſider himſelf as the guar- 
dian of theſe unhappy objects; and laſt, though not 
leaſt, they particularly have a claim on the friendſhip, 
guardianſnip, and humanity of the learned profeſſions; 
and by theſe profeſſions give me leave to ſay, the world 
at large is greatly benefited : by the learned profeſſions I 
mean, as you doubtleſs underſtand, divinity, phyſic, and 
law. Theſe give the ſentiments of moral duty, the 
principles of humanity, the glow. of benevolence.—But 
gentlemen I am afraid there is no ſociety in which un- 
worth y members may not be found ;—ſhould any one 


doubt 
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doubt this, I have too ſtrong a proof in the conduct of 


the perſon who now comes forward to defend this caule, 
to admit of ſuch a doubt continuing. This defendant, 
(what name I ſhall hereafter call him I cannot fay) this 
defendant was employed by Mr. Garrick in his old age, 
when the apothecary of the mind as well as body was 
wanting : Mr. Garrick had employed a Mr. Green of 
Lichfield, after whoſe death he continued to employ his 
ſon ; this younger Mr. Green was called to attend the 
militia (I believe) in 1793 ; at that time, and on that 


account, he took this Mr. Stephen Panting as a partner, 


and in March 1793, he wrote a letter to Mr. Garrick, 
recommending Panting to him; this, gentlemen, was in 
1793, in the month of March, only three years ago, and 
this was the firft time Mr. Panting ever law Mr. Gar- 
rick ; in March 1793 was his firſt introduction to him, 
to the man the whole of whoſe property he now claims, 
Was he introduced to him as a companion, as to one of 
his own years? No! it was to an old man, a man then 
80 years of age; Panting was a young man, at preſent 


ſcarce more than 30. Mr. Garrick had then, as he de- 
ſerved, the character of an excellent man; he had ſettled 


his affairs; he had made his will; this will was depoſited, 


ſealed up, in his ſcrutoire: this will, as I before ſaid, 
was a copy of others, except as Mr. Garrick's property 
had altered. When, gentlemen, you are reminded of 
who Mr. Garrick was, of what his character was, and 
the manner and time of the introduction of this man, of 
this Panting, to him, ſhall I find credit with his Lord- 
ſhip—ſhall I find credit with you, and with the many 
hearers I now have in this court, when I tell you, that 
only fourteen months after the introduction of this man, 
in the way I have already ſtated, in fourteen months only, 
did Mr. Garrick, by deeds irrevocable—deeds which if 
founded in juſtice could never have been altered or {et 
alide—deeds made in the preſence of no one—1n a pri- 
vate 
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Fate way did Mr. Garrick, without conſulting his 


friend, his old, his eſteemed friend, Mr. Bailye, without 
conſulting his conſtant and confidential attorney, Mr. 
Hinckley, give to this man, what? —a jewel ?—a ring? 
—a houſe ?—a library of books? No! not this, nor 
that, but all !—The defendant by theſe deeds is to take 
all Mr: Garrick was poſſeſſed of —and when ?—on the 
death of this widow ?—No for carried down by the 
torrent of avarice, he ſweeps all before him !—no memorials 
and teſtimonies of affection no remembrances to rela- 
tions or intimate friends—all,; entirely all, is turn'd out 


of that current in which reaſon and affectionate regard 


would direct they ſhould flow, into the corrupted, pro- 
fligate, and abandoned boſom of a man, who, inſtead of 
being the plunderer & deſtroyer, as he has proved himſelf, 

ought to have been the careful attendant and preſerver of 


this Pope man. 


. it is not for Mrs. Dockſey awd that I aſk 
your verdict; twelve children, twelve beautiful children, 
alſo claim it. Shall a houſe illuſtrious in itſelf, 'a name 
rendered illuſtrious by abilities, be ruin'd by the villainy 
of this man, who inſtead of being the protector which 
from the confidence placed 1n him he ought to have been, 
has the effrontery to come into this court, into this ſacred 

lace, to aſk a jury to ſanction a fraud, a robbery.— 
e theſe are ſtrong words, but they are juſt 
ones. I ſhould deem 55 highly culpable to uſe ſuch 
expreſſions, if I could not prove them juſt ones. 
A man is, and ought to be, deeply reſponſible in 
his own perſon for what he ſays ; if he goes out-of the 
cauſe, if he ſtates what is not relevant to it, or what he 
cannot adduce proofs to juſtify, the reflection he means 
to caſt upon others, ought not wholly to recoil on his 
client, but on himſelf as well. Gentlemen, I know not 
Frome has been the character of this man ; if he had a fair 
character 
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character, he has undoubtedly very much impoſed upon 
the world; but if he has had it, that character he has 
now no longer —it is for ever loſt - but thus ſeverely 
taught by early experience, I hope the future of his life 
will prove, that he is convinced honeſty is ever the beſt 
policy. | | 


IJ am inſtructed that my learned friend means to prove 
that Mr. Garrick had a great regard for this man. It is 
very probable that a man in Mr, Garrick's ſituation, 
ſhould have a regard for another, who adminiſtered me- 
dicines, or ſuch things as reheved him. Genflemen, I 
ſhall not aſk his lordſhip to tell you, that becauſe the 
plaintiffs were the neareſt relations of Mr. Garrick, they 
therefore ought to have your verdict. God forbid you 
ſhould ſtrain the law in any reſpect to favour my clients, 
or that thoſe foundations on which ſociety is built, 
ſhould be in any degree injured by it. God forbid, I 
lay, that the law ſhould be violated by it, and more 
particularly fo that you ſhould violate it from any thing 

I ſay. Ampliare juſtitiam is the mother of the law, not 
ampliare juriſdictionem. If I do not entitle myſelf to 
this eſtate by the law under which you enjoy yours, let 
me not have your verdict. | 


o 


_ Having thus ſtated the caſe, I will now- ſhew. you, 
gentlemen, what evidence I have to prove it The firſt 
evidence I ſhall call is Mr. Hinckley, of whom 1 have 
ſpoke to you, though in terms far ſhort of his merit ;— 
he will ſhew what paſſed between Mr. Garrick and him- 

ſelf with regard to the will, and what were the views 
of Mr. Garrick towards his relations. You will next 
have Mr. Richard Bailye, who was the intimate friend, 
and lived within a few doors of Mr. Garrick ; he will 
ſtate the imbecility of his mind, and will inform you 
how fixed an object of his regard,--of his affectionate 
es | regard, 
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| fepard;--his ſiſter 3 ds that * 1793, chis ſiſter, whom 
in the deed by which tlie defendant claims, he was ſup- 


poſed to have forgotten, whoſe children he is alſo ſup- 
poſed to have forgotten, -in 1793 Mr. Garrick was even 


in an agony of mind, -- not merely ſorry, but quite in an 
' agony,--at a caſual and ſhort abſence of this ſiſter; that 
he ſent for Mr. Bailye, and deſired him to write to re- 


queſt ſhe would come home; that a moſt affectionate 
meetiug took place between them when ſhe did return. 


Gentlemen, in 1794 Mr. Garrick's diſeaſes increaſe: 
he took medicines which were not ſafe to be adminiſtered 
by any but a medical gentleman. When theſe diſeaſes 
had dragged down his mind to ſecond childhood, it was 
neceflary to give him opium. Opium, gentlemen, is a 
power friendly to life, but it muſt be carefully and pro- 


perly adminiſtered, When under the influence of this 


narcotic, Mr. Garrick was totally different to what he 
was at other times; not that I wiſk to reſt my cafe on 
this, or on ſaying that too great quantities of it were ad- 
miniſtered ;- but, gentlemen, I will ſhew to you, that 
Mr. Garrick, in his ordinary life, and before this weak- 


neſs in the mental powers, was abſtemious and œconomi- 


cal; but when under the power of opium he would take 


his purſe, would pour the money into your lap, and give 


you all he had. 


Mr, Fernyhough, who lived oppoſite to Mr. Garrick, 
was with him on the 20th of January, 1795. He was 
an old acquaintance of Mr. Gatrick, an acquaintance of 
his hetter days ; he perceived the change in Mr. Garrick's 

e is 4 gradual decay in 
the powers of men of ordinary abilities, it is ſcarce per- 
ceptible, and difficult to fix on the time when it begins; 
but when a man, like Mr. Garrick, of great ahilities, 
experiences this decay, it is perceptible and plain to - 
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13 
Mr. Fernyhough will prove to you, that he was with 
Mr. Garrick on or about the 20th of January 1995, and 
that Mr. Garrick ſaid to him, “I want to give you ſome 
« money—you ſhall buy you ſome land—you {ſhall buy 


But Mr. Fernyhough, like an honeſt 
man, refuſes it. On which Mr. Garrick ſays, Ah! why 


« will you not have 1t ?—You will not be a friend to me; 


ec you will not have my money. I have more than TI 
« know what to do with—why will you not have it?“ — 
Afterwards he ſays, * Whoſe land is that?“ pointing to 
ſome oppoſite his houſe ; and whoſe is this ? pointin 

to ſome adjoining to his houſe ; © you ſhall buy this for 
« me—and you ſhall buy that for me —and I will lay it 


all together, and make a park,” 
7x Mr. Sainuel Wilcock will ſhew to you, that Mr. Car- 


rick offered him a 5ol. note, thinking that he was his 
banker; and on being told that Mr. Cobb was his banker, 
he recolle&s himſelf and ſays, Oh, aye, I remember 
he is.” In a_ ſhort time afterwards, when Mr. Wilcock 
was retiring, he gu forgets himſelf and ſays, Oh, but 
you are going without this gol.” 5 | 


This, gentlemen, is the mournful exhibition of a 
worn-out mind. My learned friend may perhaps tell 
you, that Mr. Gerrick had his recollect ive powers—that 
he could play at cards—that he knew the king, the queen, 
and ſo on. However this might be, if they ſtay to finiſn 
the rubber, I believe we ſhall plainly ſhew, who it was 
that played the Knave. _ 5 


Mr. Allport, a neighbour of Mr. Garrick's, whom I 


ſhall call—{though if I call on all the witneſſes whoſe 


names I have in this brief, I ſhould keep his lordſhip and 
you here much longer than the time allowed for tran- 


lating buſineſs here, and I may truly fay, that I have 


B 2 not 


not literally had time to examine the whole liſt of names 
which now lie before me as witneſſes in this cauſe) Mr. 
Allport, gentlemen, called for the rent of a ſeat which 

Mr. Garrick held in the cathedral ; (this was in the year 
1794, ſubſequent to which period the deed of defendant 
was made) ;—when Mr. Garrick ſaw him, he aſked what 
he owed' him money for ; he was told for the rent of a 
ſeat in the cathedral—* of a ſeat ! 3 la teat 1 in the 
cathedral ?' 


It will be proved to you that on the 2 iſt of . 
1795, the bells were ringing for the marriage of Miſs 
Greſley, the grand-daughter of Lady Grefley, an old 
acquaintance of Mr, "Garrick, he alked rs, Hand, as 
ſhe will tell you by and bye, what are the bells ringing 
for ?”—* for the marriage of Miſs Greſley with Mr, 

' Willoughby'—* Miſs Grefley | ? .who is ſhe ?”— = the 
grand-daughter of Lady Greſley —6 Lady Grefley ? who 
is ſhe ? where does ſhe live?— why, tir, vou know 
Lady Greſley, ſhe lived in Lichfield, the has been dead 
ſome years; Miſs Grefley has lived ſince with her aunt 

Mrs. Gramer.'—* Mrs, Gramer ? who's ſhe ?”— She 

lives in this ſtreet, fir,—you know her—you have often 
drank tea with her. Have I? but who is ſhe ? where 
does ſhe live?“ In ſuch a ſtate as this, it is no won- 
der if Mr. Garrick ſhould forget his relations —if he 
ſhould forget his ſiſter Mrs. Dockſey, his. niece Mrs. 

Patin, and his other relations; but, gentlemen, was he 

in a proper ſtate to diſpoſe of his Property 
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Gentlemen, there is a paſſage in Mr. Gartiek's houſe 
Tn the ſtreet: in this paſſage there are two doors; one 
leads into Mr. Garrick's houſe, the other to the houſe 
adjoining, Mr. Garrick had gone into the ſtreet, and at 
the diſtance of only ten or fifteen yards from has own 
houſe he was nally loſt—he cried ,out for help, ut 

when 
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when taken into his dwn houſe he knew it not—he knew 


not his ſervants whom he ſaw daily.—— When I came 


to this part of my brief, gentlemen, when I conſidered 


the ſtriking likeneſs between Mr. Garrick and his late 


| immortal brother, I could not help fancying that I ſaw 
that gentleman—that I faw the immortal Garrick 


ung that part of the character of Lear where he 
ays, | 


Pray do not mock me 
I am a very fooliſh fond old man 
Four ſcore and upward ; and to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. © 
— Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this mang 
Vet I am doubtful; for I am mainly ignorant 
| What/place this is; and all the ſkill I have 
| ' Remembers not theſe garments , nor do I know 
Where I did fleep laſt night.“ 


Such are the words of our immortal bard, and ſuch the 


condition of this poor man. 


Gentlemen, Mr. Garrick was very fond of his garden, 


of ſeeing it cultivated, of examining its produce :—theſe 


delights I wiſh we were all more capable of enjoying; de- 
lights far more innocent than man in general 1s fond of : 
he came into the garden at a time when the weather 
was very cold, when it was a ſevere froſt, and wanted 
ſome figs to eat; when told there were none, © can I 
then have one at Mr. Inge's?“ - the man told him it 
was not the ſeaſon. Oh! dear, I am ſorry I cannot 
have a fig.” \ | 


Mr. Stringer called for the land-tax—what does Mr. 
Garrick ? —he takes the bill, ſeems to obſerve the con- 
tents, and then aſks Mr. Stringer what he wants ; when 
told, © then I will pay you ;” yet he forgets again, and 


18 


* — 227 


16 


is obliged to 56 reminded again before he pays it. Oh! 
miſerable ſtate ! happy ſhall I, be when I have done 
deſcribing it! This I ſhould have been happy to have 


avoided; but by no other means could I have ſhewn this 


burkbarian of a defendant, or the corrupt manner in 
which he has acted. I ſhould much rather he had been 


m m ſound mind, but it is on the merits of the cauſe only 
that we can try it. | | 


Gentlemen, I have another witneſs to offer,--a witneſs 
with a vengeance ;—I will make the man himſelf come 
forward, the man who attempts this injury I will 
prove to you what this man has ſaid out of his own 
mouth will I condemn him. It is happy for mankind 
that God has ſo ordered things, that wickedneſs will 
diſcloſe itſelf, even through the veil which its agents at- 


tempt to draw over it. This man himſelf 1 198 85 21 


Garrick 1 is childiſh.“ 


I now come, gentlemen, to another tranſ&tion which 
happened on the 2oth of January, 1795 :—Stephen 
Panting, who came to Mr. Garrick's in the moſt con- 
fidential manner, (for no one follows a medical gentle- 
man to the bed of ſickneſs) on the 2oth of January took 
from Mr. Garrick a promiſſory note to this nee; 


« I promiſe to pay upon Jerhaidd, to Mr. 
Stephen Panting, 5251. with intereſt 
« for the ſame, as a mark of my gra- 
<< titude for the benefits he has con- 

4 ferred on me * my family.“ 


His lordſhip will tell you, that if Mr. Garrick was not 
then in his ſenſes, it muſt be void. If he was poſſeſſed 
of his reaſon, what may we ſuppoſe he then faid ?— I 
appreciate Mr. Panting's ſervices at Zool. but as it 1s 


not 


17 
not convenient for me to pay him this ſum immediately, 
1 will give him a note payable with intereſt. 17 


I addreſs myſelf to his lordſhip. I addreſs myſelf to 
you; vill you ſuffer me to proceed? Shall a court like 
this ſuffer evidence to be produced to ſhew, that within 
ſeven days after Mr. Garrick had appreciated the ſervices 
of Mr. Panting at 5 ol. (probably 4991. 19s. 6d. more 
than they were worth) in this ſhort time he privately and 
in ſecret makes a codicil to the will, which, as I have 
before ſaid, was profeſſionally made—a will which had 
been left ſealed up, and after his death was found ſo—he 
makes a codicil totally contradictory to this will. This 
codicil I believe the brother of the defendant, an attorney, 
prepared. Of him I ſhall ſay nothing ;—but of the 
defendant, how can I find words to expreſs my abhqr- 
rence and deteſtation ! how can I expreſs mylelf with 
any degree of moderation | If this cauſe proceeds, if 
they think proper to defend it, I ſhall adviſe my client 
to proſecute the parties with the utmoſt rigour. I ſhalt 
requeſt his lordſhip to order that the deeds be im- 


pounded, and I will ſhew the defendant to all the world 
as he is. | 8 


The codicil, gentlemen, begins thus: 


I Peter Garrick, of the city of Lichfield, 
eſq. being of ſound mind, memory, and 
underſtanding” | Judge, gentlemen, from 
what I have Bay and from what I ſhall 

prove to you, how far this is true] * do 
make this codicil to my laſt will and teſ- 
tament, whereby I do revoke all my will 
ſo far as relates to my perſonal eſtate, and 
confirm it ſo far as relates to my freehold.” 


He 


* f 
He afterwards gives all his money ſecurities, and al! 
his perſonal eſtate, —all, entirely, gentlemen,—to Stephen 
Panting ! This will is dated the 27th of January, 1795, 
and of this he makes two parte. 


Now, gentlemen, I will ſhew to you that this man 
knew, or his brother, who 1s an attorney, could tell him, 
what 1s as clear as the light of the ſun, which now ſhines 
through that window, and may probably. in a ſhort time 
rather incommode you, that by the ſtatute law of this coun- 
try, a ſtatute paſſed for-the witeſt purpoſes, freehold eſtates 
ſhould not paſs by will without there were three witneſſes 
to it: this man had no witneſſes to his codicil, for I may 
rather ſay it was his than Mr. Garrick*'s—and why? be- 
cauſe he ſays, if I call in the neighhours, if I call in diſin- 
tereſted people, they will ſee the ſituation of Mr. Garrick, 
and they will either expoſe what I am doing, or pre- 
vent it being done.—Methinks I hear Mr. Panting ſay, 
as I cannot ſafely take the freehold, I will now take the 
perſonal eſtate only. I will make a codicil without the 
knowledge of any human creature, and J will take all the 
perſonal property. 1 ERny ;; 


Where, gentlemen, is our ſafety, if deeds like this 
ſhould operate? — happy for us all is it that they will 
not. Here is ſhewn the folly of mankind, Who, 
graſping at too much, loſe all. But guilt will confound 
itfelf-—+ Conſcience makes cowards of us all: — and 
well is it ſaid, murder will ſpeak, though thouſands 
ſtrive to hide it.! Ait is often that where we wiſh to hide 

what will not bear the light, we act with over caution, 
and this over caution betrays as many as the want of 
caution. So it was with Mr. Panting; he was over 
cautious, for he makes this poor old man ſay, (though 
in Stephen Panting's own writing, and figned by Mr. 
Garrick) * I wiſh not to have any witneſs called _ 

| h 


n <-- 


tareers 1 W be blamed,” 


49 


Wii "PW wed wel” had a n nk canis 


was not-then afraid to have any witneſs ; and why 4 


now ?. Becauſe, gentlemen, it was the fear of Mr: r 2 
ting, not of Mr. Garrick... 


1 455 


Ag 1 think I hear Mr. Panting 897 on bt it a 


p- 
pear ſtrange that I ſuffered Mr. Garrick to do this? that 


who attended him as his apothecary; ſhould permit him 
to do ſo ?—but it was Mr. Garrick's own wiſh, and 


\ 


It may de ned, why dd not Mr. Päutzag Sen the 
will at this time, that the codicil might be compa red 


with it? but no, there was danger there 0 open 
this will, and it ſhould be ſeen, {ome one may ſuppoſe 
Mr. Garrick has made a freſh diſpoſition , of his eſlate, 6 
and it may cauſe enquiries . 


You will remember, gentlemen, that on the th of | 
Janaryg! Mr. Panting's ſervices were, as I have before 


ſhewn, appreciated at 5oo guineas : but, in ſeven days 
after; he comes forward to claim all Mr. Garrick was 


poſſeſſed of I will aſk you a queſtion—by what 


proceſs could he earn this?--1n the name of God, what 
did he, in this one week, what could he do in that ſhort 


ſpace, to merit ſo very much ?--it could not be wy the 


| | ne he admiſtered. — 


Lam told that my learned fend means to prove, that 
the quantities of opium given him were ſmall; perhaps 
they were; perhaps not more than you might purchaſe 
for 18d. Was it for this that Mr. Garrick, who on the 
20th had appreciated Mr. Panting's lervices at goOogs. 


ſhould, on the 27th, give him all his perſonal property 
whatever? He did not then, it is ſuppoſed, recollect 
Mrs. a or Mrs. Patin, or his other nieces and 

" - 


nephews. 


80 8 
nephews. Nos, Panting ſpared them then; be lets them 
. the frechold, which i the will he © knew | he could. 


Well, en I will now mention N tran- 
ſaction of this worthy Mr. Panting: in March (about 
two months after) he wants ſome money. A note, with 
intereſt, would not now do; he wanted ſome ready 
money. He gets from Mr. Garrick. 400l. in a note or 
| draft upon his banker; for this he gives his note, payable 
with intereſt. Why not get the note paid that was al- 
ready given? No—that muſt lie hid as yet, while he 
ſtill 6 upon Mr. Garrick. To accompliſh his aim he 
ſtill hatches new plots. Were I to expoſe them all, ] 
. ſhould keep hatching, hatching, and hatching, till your 
patience was entirely exhauſted; and what at laſt would 
te the produce Folly, a monſter, who dare not aÞ- 
1 . 


Of this nn which Ilaſt ſlated, it 1 ap- 
pears, Mr. Garrick. was not conſcious. He would, in 
the ſame manner, have given his money to you, to me, 
to any one, —if any one beſides the defendant could have 
been found ſo - baſe as to take it. Had Mr. Garrick 
been conſcious what he was doing, what would he have 
ſaid ? „Mr. Panting, you know 1 am dying; a diarhœa 
has deſtroyed my body and my mind. I can exiſt but a 
ſhort time longer. When I am dead, all I have will be 
2 5 Why then ſhould you give me this note? In a 


ew months it muſt return to Youre. Why ſhould I 
have it? | 


1 ig defendant, 3 had now. the amazing 
patience to wait till May following, -to wait for near two 
months longer !--ere he drains this poor man again. But 
then this qorie-lecch wants more blood: he knows, As I 

before 
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before {aid. a will without witneſſes will be of no uſe as 
to the freehold eſtate. By what way then, ſays he, ſhall 
] lay hold of theſe? Why, I will have a conveyance of 


them. Of what ?—of souE land? of souk houſes ?— 


No—not of part of the property, but of AL I—of his 
eftate in Eflex—of his property in pofſeſſion—of his pro- 
perty in reverſion—in a word, of every thing | ! ——By 
leaſe and releaſe, dated the 2d and 3d of May, 1795, 
did Mr, Garrick, by deeds irreyocable, give all his pro- 


perty to the defendant. On the back, gentlemen, is in- 


dorſed, © ſigned, ſealed, and delivered by Mr. Peter Gar- 
rick.” —Witnefſed by two of the ſervants. Then comes, 


in Mr. Garriek's hand-writing, I have made the above 


grant by no ſolicitation of Mr. Panting- or his friends,” 
by no ſolicitation I admit but under whoſe dominion ?] _ 
« and becauſe it is my hearty wiſh he ſhould enjoy my 
whole property, in preference of every other perſon, 1 
write this in anſwer to all enquiries.” In anſwer to all 
enquiries! What enquiries? Whoſe enquiries ?—This 


deed was made in ſecret—without the knowledge of any 


one of Mr. Garrick's friends. Who then is to make 
theſe enquiries ? The ſervants, who witneſſed it, were 


called in merely pro forma. They did not ſee the deed. 


To. prevent any danger of Mr. Panting's name being 
expoſed, it was covered with a paper, except where they 
were to ſign their names. But deeply covered s this 
tranſaction has been, a court of juſtice will pierce thro” - 
the veil drawn over its villainy, _ Pl 


Pleaſed with his ſucceſs, the defendant now takes home 
his deed ; but not perfectly ſatisfied, he afterwards re- 
turns, and makes Mr. Garrick ſign on the back of the 
deed which Panting has in his poſſeſſion; (for, gentlemen, 
there were two parts of it,) A copy of this deed, exe- 
« cuted, is in my ſcrutoire, and I have choſe this way by 
<« leaſe and releaſe, as I underſtand it to be . 

| Rl | an 
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L and I wiſh it to- * irrevocable, 3 to prevent al 
% anxiety in the mind of En "Ps? As to e 
e to my will,” 


* Poor man! what anxiety he 3 feel! 535 dictreſlt 
to all good men, to think how very anxious he muſt be] 


Ahe near relatives, the dear friends, the children, as - 


may call them, of Mr, Garrick might feel; but the anx- 


ety of truſting to Mr, Garrick's wil was too much for 
this virtuous man to feel. 


What can be ſaid for a 3 acting this is ay? © Oh! 

| how it ſtinks in the noſtrils!—and N did Mr. Garri 

learn this? of Mr. Hinckley, his confidential tay, 
No—ln the Mediterranean? No.—But, gentlemen, the 


| | defendant knew, at leaſt his brother muſt know, (for by 


frequenting the courts, and attending to the judicature 


of the count: y, hearing ſo often the. queſtions that are 


put to witnefles when examined 1n thele courts, he well 
knew) it would be aſked, why was not Mr. Hinckley 


in ?—Thinking therefore to do away this queſtion, 
9 makes this poor old man ſay—** I have not called in 


* my own attorney, as it might raiſe ſuſpicion in the 


mind of thoſe who think they have a right to my pro. 


< perty,” —But, gentlemen, ſuppoſe Mr, Hinckley had 
— ent for, and Mr, Garrick had ſaid, I am going 


* to diſpoſe of my property in a different way to what 
« you may expect; I am going to give it from my re- 


< lations ; it may appear ſtrange, but it is my own, and 


I will diſpoſe of it how 1 pleaſe : if he had ſaid thus, 
and Mr. Hinckley had then refuſed to have executed this 
buſineſs, Ing that Mr. Garrick was able, and in a 
ſtate of mind to do it, he would then have been a moſt 
excellent witneſs for the defendant but, gentlemen, 
inſtead of this, the defendant makes him ſay— « would 


not call in my own attorney, becauſe I would not have 


my 


. ; 7 — entitled to wy r 


23 
y peace of mind diſturbed by thoſe who think 2 


There are two parts of this, 8 and why ? be- 


_ cauſe the defendant was in fear left Mr. Garrick ſhould, 


ſome time in his lucid intervals, diſcover the one part, 


and deſtroy it. Now if this happened in the preſent 


caſe, his Lead will tell you, the deſtroying one part 


was the deſtruction of the whole; far this deed was made 
without conſideration, and Mr. Garrick, by deſtroying 


one part, ſhewed his intention of deſtroying the whole, if 
in his power. But apprehenſive this might ſome time 


be done, the defendant perſuades Mr. Garrick to make 


— ſubſequent and corroborating will.— Still fearful of i it, 
he aſks the ſervants Has Mr. Garrick been at his 
bureau? has he ever ſent for Mr. Hinckley ?—has 


* he looked at his papers ?”—Oh!. fear of guilt | 


Gentlemen, the parts of this deed. left with. Mr. 


« Garrick, were, according to the apprehenfions of the 


detendant, deſtroyed by him; at leaſt we may ſtrongly 
preſume they were, as they certainly were deſtroyed pre- 
vious to his death, for they could not be found in the 
bureau when ſearched for after his death.—The will I 


have mentioned as 2 corroborating will was dated in 


June 1795. This was done, that in caſe the deeds were 


| cancelled, it ſhould act as a confirmation of the remaining 
part —T his will recites the leaſe and releaſe that Mr. 
Garrick was poſſeſſed of ſeveral freehold eſtates; then 


corroborates the deeds, and gives Mr. Panting all he 
had—at the bottom is wrote “ To this no witneſs is ne- 
ceſſary. No neighbours were called to this will, or to 


the deed; to the latter the ſervants only, and then it is 
covered with paper. There is {till more writing to this 


will; after ſaying, To this no witneſs is neceſſary, he 


. adds * and I make this diſpoſition, becauſe I with Mr. 


Panting 


by Panting to have all we veal and perfoa eſtate what: 


— ſoever. | 
5 
\Gentlenien; I am now 8 the eu of a Garrick, 
of a family to whom I am under many obligations, which 
J am proud to on, and happy that I can this day in 


ſome - {mall ſort return : in doing this, I indeed 18855 
to ys in mn en * our author FIT 


66 Give me an ounce 585 civet, good apothecary 30 
* ſuceten my e ge 


When men commit frauds, hy FOR? it in artes: 
they do not call witneſſes as in contracts and deeds of 
light —but when tlie conduct of men comes to be com- 
pared in a court like this, it is then that the works of 


darkneſs are brought to light, to that Uigat WARD they 
cannot hn RO | 


Gentlemen, look at Mr. Panting 8 Saeed - led 0 
bim as I have advanced him to be, as a man practiſing a 
fraud, and combining as it were againſt Juſtice, and ſay 
What he deſerves; it is in this way, and by he criterion 

of juſtice which you muſt judge. 


I will ok a moment put Mr. Panting out of the 
. queſtion. —Suppole, gentlemen, (I mean not to inſult 
you by the ſuppoſition) ſuppoſe Mr. Garrick ſhould have 
met with any of you, and ſhould have ſaid, I will give 
you all I have; 7 conſidering Mr. Garrick's ſituation, I 
aſk you, could you, would you take it ?—would you 
plant a dagger in the breaft of a beloved ſiſter, in tbe 
breaſt of her children ?—No, gentlemen, Jam certain 

you would not have done it. But this man, this Pant- 
ing, what does he ſay ? why, © here is a man prepared 
+ * to give me all he has, and 1 will take it, and ee 

eep 
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« keep 10 but a man es comes in this way, is one 
that the law will not endure.—In proportion to the wit- 


neſſes who are produced, and to their credibility, ſtands 


the validity and credit of a deed ;—why, to give credit to 


theſe, did not the defendant call in witneſſes ?—becauſe 


he durſt not, for the reaſons. J have already ſhewn thus 


furniſhing A proof, that he knew he had a dominion o over 
Mr. Garrick, which he Was afraid of loſing. 


Where a man is in the fate I have deſciibie Me. © 


Garrick to have been in, reaſen ſometimes appears, at 


others all is confuſion; ſome time reaſon is tor a ſhort 
time on her ſeat, but diſtraction ſits in a corner —again 
he is reſtored for a while to all, but alas! the whole 1 18 
the melancholy condition of ſecond childhood. 15 


1 beg the attention of your Lordſhip, Sat 10 ou; . 
Feen fe of the jury, to what I have heard laid down 


by a truly great man, a man of great abilities and ſtrong 


legal knowledge, whoſe deciſions will in after ages be 
looked up to as monuments of juſtice, diſcretion, and 


equity—1 mean Edward Lord 'Thurlow—1 ſpeak of his 


judgment in the matter, the Attorney General againſt 
Panther—where- a woman did what was an honor to 
her to do: in a quiet lucid interval, when in the perfect 
poſſeſſion of her ſenſes, ſhe made a deed, by which ſhe 
conveyed her property to her huſband ; this was where 


- affection led 1t—1I was for the huſband, but his Lordſhip 


decided againſt me ; and happy have I fnce been that he 
did ſo, upon theſe grounds—he ſaid * it is not the re- 
turn of reaſon for an hour or two that ſhall allow a man 


eto diſpoſe of his property; they ought to have ſuf- 


« ficient recollection to aſcertain all their property; they 
«* ought to have ſufficient memory to recollect all their 


relations, and the relation in which they actually ſtand 
to them.“ 


I have 
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4 have abend; a lengthened the catiſe (00 
whuch.; but I am told that it is meant to be ſhewn that 


Mr. Garti uns at times in his ſenſes; 7 ee 


ratonally to plan, e a the ſtreet. A man, 


to diſpoſe of all his property. But theſe dan, in "the 


_euſtody of Panting, are, in ey wee a the SO, 


Tanga with. fraud. 


5 


Agen 1 muſt beg to ſpeak. af my Lord Tharkow, in 
the caſe of Bells — Middleton. K Mr. Wm. Wilcox 


left his property to John Wilcox; two Middletons were 


attornies, and more nearly related to Wm. Wilcox than 
John was. They had before taken John Wilcox out of 
the work-houſe, had taken care of him, and kept him; 
in gratitude for which he, by deed, conveys che whole 
this property to them, except a ſmall: certain proviſion 
himſelf. But his lordſhip ſet this deed alſo e 
en the authority of Pearce punts Os © 


F 1 that in x point of law | 


theſe deeds muft be void: 


|: Fiſt, if Mr. Garrick was in his Perser {enkes, (but 
1 not) he was by means in a Urunthonr n capable of 
uns ſuch we RT | 


\ Secondly, becauſe he was not fit to do it in the man- 
ner it was done.— And | | 


Thirdly, Lena this: is a bnd. 0 


For, if it were poſſible that an honeſt man ſhould | 
haves been concerned in ſuch a nefarious buſinels, he 


_ not have been dete it. 


The 


fe g - ” 5 
; - 0 
* * 7 ; 
* NO - 2 2 7 ; 


+ The ſervants who are witneſſes to theſe deeds are Jarnes 
Hilcock and Sarah Gough—they are not my witneſſes, 
gentlemen, they are brought here by the defendant—but 
let ſome men beware that the ſame aſſiduity they have 
_ uſed in tranſacting this bufineſs, be not employed in en- 
deavouring to hide any thing this day. I have warned 
them what I ſhall aſk, and we ſhall ſhortly ſee if they 
will ſpeak the truth. e Fg : 


I ſhall conclude with faying, that as I know what ycar 
verdict will be, I have a right to fay I know what it. will 
be ; becauſe I know 1t will be founded on juſtice. I 
ſay, gentlemen; your verdict this day will be a preventa- 
tive and example to others; it may prevent plots which 
are now laying againſt infants yet unborn; it will teach 
men their moral duty, and will ſhew them, that however 
thick a veil may be drawn over villainy, a Britiſfi Court 

of Juſtice will break through and difcover it. 
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_ Mr. HINCKLEY, 
eee IO ONE 


Says He was concerned as attorney for Mr. Garrick 
for. a number of years, ever ſince the death of the wit- 
neſs's father, which was in 1772; that he underſtood he 
did all the buſineſs of Mr. Garrick ; to the beſt of his 
recollection the firft time he was employed to make a will 
was in 19780 ; he received inſtructions from Mr, Garrick 


himſelſ—they were given verbally. Mr. Hinckley here 
adverted to different parts of the will, when the draft 


was ordered to be read; but as this is not the will under 
which the plaintiff claim'd, we preſume it will be per- 


fectly ſatisfactory to our readers, merely to ſtate the heads 
as ſhortly as poſſible, to ſhew its connexion with the 


ſubſequent will.] By this will he gave his eſtate, in the 
pariſh of St. Lawrence, in the county of Eſſex, to his 
nephew, Carrington Garrick-;—to his ſiſter Merrial, wife 
of Thomas Dockſey, eſq. all his leaſehold premiſes, un- 
der lives or for years; and all other bis real eſtate, what- 


ſoever and whereſoever (except the ſaid eſtate in Eſſex) 
and ſuch as are by way of mortgage, to hold according 


to his reſpective intereſts and terms therein, with benefit 


of renewal, &c. He then gives certain legacies to his 
niece Arrabella, wife of Captain Shaw, and his nephews 
Captain Garrick, David Garrick, and Nathan Garrick; 


to Mr. R. Bailye, 100l.--to his ſervant Elizabeth Sad- 
ler 3ool. and to all other his ſervants living with him at 


his death 10l. each—and all his ſhare and intereſt under 


the will of his brother David Garrick, eſq. he gives to 
his ſiſter Merrial Dockſey, and to his nephews and nieces, 


ſhare and ſhare alike. All the reſidue of his perſonal 
_ eſtate, ſubject to the payment of his debts, and all his 


intereſt 


_ OV — — _m Wa. —— 


| intereſt and eſtates by way of mortgage, he gives to Mr. 


James Patin; and appoints his ſiſter Mrs. Dockſey, and 
%% ( 


Mr. Hinckley was called again in December 1781, to 
make another will, of which he alſo has a draft ;—this too 

vas from inſtructions received from Mr. Garrick. By 

this will he gave his eſtate in Eſſex to his ſiſter Mrs. 
Dockſey—{the reaſon he affigned for this was, that his 
nephew Carrington Garrick was dead, but Mr. Hinckley 
cangot of his own knowledge ſay, whether Mr, Carring- 
ton Garrick was then dead or not.] There were ſome 7 
other 'alterations—all his intereſt under the will of his 
brother Mr. David Garrick was not then dead, but 
had informed his brother how he had diſpoſed. of his 
eſtates] —he gave to his nephews and nieces. Mrs. 
Dockſey and Mr. Bailye, executors. | 


The third will was made in February 1791 ; he took 
the inſtructions from Mr. Garrick as before, and after 
the draft was drawn, he attended Mr. Garrick, and read 
it over to him; he approved of it, and the witneſs 
cauſed two parts to be engrofſed. ——On the 23d of 
February 1791, he attended Mr. Garrick again, toge- .- 
| ther with his two clerks, to ſee it executed; one part 
was given to Mr. Garrick, in order that he might com- 
pare with the other, which was read to him ; both parts 
| were then executed in the preſence of Mr. Hinckley and 
his two clerks, who atteſted the ſame. To the beſt of 
his recollection all the witneſſes were preſent when the 
will was read. The duplicates after execution were in- 
Cloſed in a large ſheet of paper, and ſealed up with Mr. 
_ Garrick's ſeal of arms: they were left, thus ſealed, with 
Mr. Garrick, [Mr. Hinckley here produced the wills, | 
Since Mr. Garrick's death he received one duplicate from 
Mrs. Dockſey—this was it—the indorſement was his 
eg | | Fs clerk's 
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= clerk's mriting—the ſeal was Mr. S had ne 
| opened prior to his receiving it from Mrs. Dockſey. The 
other duplicate he received from Mr. Patin. (das 
Hinckley here examined the ſignatures, and proved the 
execution, which he ſaid was after one part had been 
£ read to, and. the other compared by, -Mr. Garrick.] It 
is dated 23d February, 1791. By this will he gives 


To his niece Mary, wife of Janes Patin, eq | 
his eſtate ! in Effex. e 


To his ſiſter Mrs, Dockſey, a i cloſe or. piece of 
land, called Smithfield, and all other his real 
eſtate, to hold, to her, her heirs and | 

for ever—and alſo the houſe: where he then 


be ved, which was held under leaſe; and a houſe | 


then converted into a coach houſe ; - to hold 
according to his intereſt therein, * all n 
fit of renewal. 


To his aid ſiſter to his 3 David Garrick, 
and his nieces Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. Patin, a 

legacy, of 3oool. left by the will of his brother 
David Garrick, eſq. and all his intereſt in and 
to the reſidue of his eſtates under. the ſaid wall. 
In cafe of the death of any of them, leaving 
children, the ſhare of the parent to go to ſuch 


children : but 1 in default of vc, then to the 
ſurvivors, 


To Mr. Richard Bailye 100l. * of « tan 
duty, and all other deductions, _ 


T 0 Elizabeth Sadler, a clear annuity of 1 ol. for 
her bfe, Payee SO 
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. 10 bis ſaid ſiſter, all his out and all other I 


41% his perſonal date e to his debts and 
4 Wee. 


Appoints his alter exccutrix, and Mr. 1 1 
executor. 


po Hinckley lived; in Lichfield till Mr. Gariick's - 
death, - at no great diſtance from him,—not more than 
a quarter of a mile. They were upon good terms. He 
| does not recollect that he ever ſaw Mr. Garrick at his 
, own houſe in the laſt year of his life :--he ſaw him in 


October 1794, on ſome ſmall. buſineſs ; ; to execute which 
Mr. Hinckley ſent. his clerk. : 


| Croſs-examined by Mr Plhoner, —He believes Elizabeth 
Sadler is dead, but cannot ſpeak as. to the time of her 
death. Wben be ſaw Mr. Garrick, in October, 1794, 
Mr. Garrick ſent for him about preparing a bond. He was 
with Mr. Garrick but a' ſhort ſpace of time — thinks not 
more than two minutes. He ſent his cler: - his name 
is Wm. Oakey. From his information he believes the 
bond was executed. The bond was to Mr. Garrick from 
one Walker. He has ſeen it ſince Mr. Garrick's death, 
but cannot charge his memory with the amount. Can- 
not ſay how long it was before October 1794 that he had 
ſeen Mr, Garrick. He did not in general viſit Mr. Gar- 
, nick as a friend, or particular acquaintance, but ſome- 
times did. Mr. Garrick uſed frequently to viſit him; 
but does not recollect that he ever dined with Mr. Gar- 
' rick. Has often called on Mr. Garrick as he paſſed by 
the houſe. Had no doubt at the time the bond was 
prepared, Mr. Garrick was capable of giving inſtructions 
for ſuch an inſtrument as that. Mr. Hinckley was em- 
ployed by Mr. and Mrs. Dockſey as their attorney; but 
"0 no other part: of Mr. Garrick's family except _ ot, 
1mlc 


* 
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hitnſelf Mt. Dockſey was a gentleman of fortune 
thinks he died in 1791 does not recollect ſeeing Mrs. 
Dockſey with Mr. Garrick in 1794.— Mr. Hinckley was 


ſent for to Mr. Garrick's houſe on the 1 3th of December, 


1% it was 'Sunday-—he called on his return from 


— 


church Mr. Thomas Panting, the attorney, was there, 


who produced the deeds, codicil, and will, under which 


| his brother claimed ſince then Mr. Hinckley has had 
copies of them from Mr. Panting, and has ſent Mr, 
Panting a copy of the will made in 1791, under which 


Mrs. Dockſey claims---he ſent the names of the wit- 
neſſes thereto---he examined the witneſſes to Mr. Pant- 


ing's deeds before Mr. Panting came, having been in- 
formed that Mr. Garrick had made ſome diſpoſal of his 
property he is not certain whether this was: on a ſub- 
ſequent day---on the 24th of December, 1995, he ex- 


amined them fully---he has had notice to produce the 


notes he made at that time {this was done, but they 


could not be read in evidence}---Mr. Panting was not 

then by, believes no other perſon was preſent but him- 

ſelf.—Mr. Panting aſked if he might be admitted to 
{ſpeak to the ſervants, but the witneſs does not recolle& 


the time when---he was going out, ſo did not attend 
while Mr. Panting aſked the ſervants ſuch queſtions.— 


Mr. Garrick died on the '10th of December, 1795 
Mr. Garrick was buried upon Saturday---he wrote a note 


a day or two before to Mr. Stephen Panting, informing 
him that the papers would be inſpected on the Monday 
following, when any one might attend--this was Monday 


He examined the ſcrutoire on the 2 1ſt of December--- 


= 


the 21ſt---he believes the keys of the ſcrutoire were 


brought by Miſs Bailye---never ſaw the duplicates of Mr. 
Panting's deeds, nor his note, nor any thing but copies 
.---he recolle&s a tranſaction relative to Mr. Garrick's 
buſineſs in October or November 1794 -A letter of at- 
torney was ſent from London, to empower ſome one to 


receive 


33 


receive 13201. part of a legacy under David Garrick's | 
will, which he believes was ſent to a correſpondent of 
Mr. Cobb's---he believes the money was received---it ap- 
pears by Mr. Cobb's book to have been received on the 
21ſt of November 1795---251. was paid thereout to a 
gentleman---does not recollect ever ſeeing Mr. Garrick 
alter October, 1794, except once in the ſtreet---he did 
not ſee him when the letter of attorney was executed 
; the name of Mr, Cobb's correſpondent was inſerted in 
| that letter of why A PR does not recolle& what month 
it was when he ſaw Mr. Garrick in the ſtreet, but thinks 
it was at the latter end of June, or beginning of July, 
I 1795---he ſpoke to Mr. Garrick, aſked him how he did, 
believes Mr, Garrick an{wered---it was near Mr. Garrick s 
own houſe- he never {aw him after. 
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Re- examined by Mr. Leyceſter.— Says when he went to 
Mr. Garrick in October 1794, he had no doubt but he 

i was able to tranſact buſineſs, but he had very little con- 
; verſation with him, by no means ſufficient to judge whe- 
: ther in his ſound 3 or not; ſo ſhort a time that he 
. could not form any judgment in ſuch a caſe— he was 
1 going out, and therefore ſent his clerk to do the buſineſs. 
Che letter of attorney which he received in 1795, was 

; ſent in the uſual form, ready prepared, except the inſer- 


toon of the name of the perſon to receive the money—he 

N had never heard of the deeds produced by Mr. Panting, 

7 after Mr. Garrick's death, till 1 3th Dec.--he was much 

S aſtoniſhed when he ſaw Mr. Panting produce them as his 

E | brother's title---was not preſent when the cover of the 

T || villof 1791 was unſealed © bits 
A MI. WILLIAM OAKEY. 

'S Examined by Mr. Erſkine. —Says he ſaw the will of 

t- 23d February executed by Mr. Garrick, and his name 

to is ſet thereto as a ſubſcribing witneſs, | 


Croſs 


; 


© #! Croſt-examined by Mr. Mills. He went to Mr. Gar- 
kick, when the bond was executed, in the month of 


October 1794; he believes it was three or four in the 
afternoon. He received the inſtructions irom Mr. Gar- 


rick. On his entering the room Mr. Garrick ſaid, Oh, 
you are come from Mr. Hinckley to prepate a bond, 


and mentioned that the perſon then in the room with 


him was the perſon—his name is John Walker. Mr. 
Garrick called him John. He had been a ſervant of 
Mr. Garrick's; who ſaid he had lent John ſome money, 

for which a bond was intended to be given. It was for a 
{mall ſum, but as he made no memorandum, cannot ſay 
 exaftly—thinks it was 551. or thereabouts. Walker 
mentioned what the ſum was, and Mr. Garrick ſaid he 
believed it was the ſame as the man mentioned. He filled 
up the bond at Mr. Garrick's, and when executed he 
either gave it to Mr. Garrick, or left it on the table does 
not remember that any other converſation paſſed at that 
time. He alſo attended Mr. Garrick in November, 
1795, and ſaw Mr. Garrick then execute the letter of 
attorney before mentioned. it was about twelve or one 

o clock in the day —a writer of Mr. Hinckley's, a Mr. 


Francis Sherratt, alſo attended with him Mr. Gatrick 
was in his ;bederoom«—he / had heard Mr. Garrick had 


been ill ſome time before there was no other perſon in 
the room when he went. When he mentioned the buſi- 


neſs to Mr. Garrick he ſeem'd to have no recollection 


about it he produced the letter of attorney to Mr. 
Garrick, and gave him a letter which was directed to him 


| —Mr.Garrick ſaid he had no recollection of it—he looked 


at the letter, and ſeemed to read his converſation was 
quite trifling-—he ſaid he ſhould be willing to receive the 


money, but he knew nothing about” it: After being 
_ aſked ſeveral times, he at length ſigned the power of 


attorney. Witneſs took back the letter of attorney be 
did not ſend for Mr. Bailye. or any other perſon—he 
was ſatisfied with the execution of it, as it was a deed for 


Mr. Garrick's own benefit. Re- 


* 
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Re. eramined by Mr. Erſkine —He was, as a man of 

buſineſs, ſatisfied with Mr. Garrick's execution of the 
letter of attorney, notwithſtanding Mr. Garrick's ſitu- 
ation, becauſe he underſtood it as a deed for Mr. Gar- 
rick's intereſt---he underſtood Mt: Bailye had the ma- 
nagement of Mr, Garrick's affairs, and that the letter of 
attorney was ſent by Mr. Bailye to Mr: Hinckley---he 

thought there could be no impropriety in atteſting ſuch a 

_ deed by which no one could be injured---but he certainly 

b. could not as a profeſſional man, or indeed as af 

| have taken a deed to have paſſed the whole of 
rick's Property: | Fr: VOTE | 
IMr. Hinckley was hefe aſked, if he received the letter 
from Mr. Bailye, in which the letter of attorney was in- 
 cloſed---which he faid he did. 
Mr. Oakey's examination was then continued. 

Mr. Garrick ſeemed not to have any recollection of the 
-bulineſs--faid he was willing to receive the money, and 
ſuppoſed as witneſs came from Mr. Hinckley, that it 
was right Mr. Garrick appeared to the witneſs to be 

materially altered in October 1794, from what he was 
ſome time before he has known Mr. Garrick for more 


— 


y man, 
Gar 


| than 12 years; on recollection, has known him as much 
| as 16 years—when he ſaw Mr. Garrick in November 
oh 1795, he was much more reduced in his perſon than in 
J October 1794, and his mind ſeemed as much altered 


his memory ſeemed totally gone— this is not merely 
his ſentiments now, but it is what he obſerved at that 
time, and particularly ſo from Mr. Garrick's repeating 
queſtions ſeveral times over Mr. Oakey ſays, he has 
frequently waited on Mr. Garrick on different buſineſs— 
ſome few years back Mr. Garrick was very full of con- 
verſation, and very entertaining—in October 1794, he 
ſpoke very little, and that little was very different in its 


e manner to his former converſation—in November 1795 
IT at, E he 
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NG WAS, mote. — materials altered—Mr. Gamick ment . 
at the tiche the bond was executed, that John W alker 
had been his ſervant. . 


4 - Re-croſs-examined by Mr. Mills, Canant recolle& how 


often. in 1794, previous to October, he had been with 
Mr. Garrick — cannot ſay whether he Was at all with hip 
ptevious to that time in 1794 - oes not recollect he 
often he Was with him in 1793, whether once or ofte aer 
cannot be certain of any particular buſineſs which 
brings it to his memory when he ſaw him from the exe- 
cution of the will in 1791, to October 1794, he had not 


ſeen Mr. Garrick very frequently cannot recollect any 


particular buſineſs Knows he once waited on Mr. Gar- 
ick 59] Pong: ſome property, but does not Ron the time. 
| JOHN WALKER. | 


Examined | by Mr. Lane.—He lived FRED with Mr. 
Garrick about 13 years ago he lived with him about 


two. years and a half. When he quitted Mr. Garrick's 


ſervice he married, and went to live at Alcott Heath, 
from whence he removed to: Norton. Mr. Garriek came 
to ſee him two or three times in every ſummer, While at 
Alcott Heath, to ſpend ſome time in fiſhing, of which 
amuſement Mr. Garrick. was particularly fond; ſome- 
times he would ſtay a week or more at a time.— The 
witnefs always called on Mr. Garrick when he went to 


__ -Eichfield; which: was by Mr. Gartick's own deſire, and 


generalhy law and converſed with him. Mr. Garrick was 
always very kind to the witneſs, and lent him money at 
three different times, for which he gave ſecurity he ſaw 
Mr. Garrick in 1794—he thought he was not then the 
man he uſed to be—this was at the latter end of the year 
the difference he obſerved was, that Mr. Garrick aſked 
the ſame queſtions ſeveral times over in a ſhort ſpace of 
time — he ſaw Mr. Garrick again in January or February 
179 . took Mr. Garrick three . two ſnipes, and 

a becket 


9 r BEA as. homer RE | 
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a becket—he was in the parlour with Mr. Garrick, who 


aſked him feveral times over in the ſpace of ten minutes 
what was the name of the fmalleſt bird, which he as 
repeatedly told him The witnefs went into the kitchen 


to get ſome refreſhment—Mr, Garrick came in there, 


and again aſked what was the name of the ſmalleſt bird, 


and who it was that ſent them, and faid he had forgotten 
this was in a few minutes after the witneſs had quitted 
the parlour. —On. the 1oth of April 1795, the witneſs 


then very ill was fitting in his room by the fire ſide 


on the door being opened, Mr. Garrick aſked what noiſe 


that was ?—Elizabeth Giles (his nurſe) told him it was 
John Walker, his old fervant—the witneſs heard her 
tell him fo Mr. Garrick ſaid, I don't know him” —' 


the witneſs ſaid, I heard you was ill, fir, and called to 


aſk you how you did” Mr. Garrick replied, I know 


nothing of you” —after a little time he looked at the 


witneſs again, and faid, Damn the man, I know no- 


thing of him, why don't you get out of the room?” —- 


The witneſs did not ſee him again till about Michaelmas 
Mr. Garrick then talked to him about Leacroft-Hall, 
and Mr. Congreve—he aſked theſe queſtions many times 


: over—nothing elſe paſſed then—he ſaw Mr. Garrick again 


in about a fort night he then afked the witneſs about the 
155 feet on the Common, and how they went on the 
itneſs lives near Cannock-Wood)—the witneſs replied, 


he believed, very well Mr. Garrick then aſked, © have 
you many hires about you ?”—his houſe-keeper made 
anſwer, Sir, John brought you one laſt week —he aid 


he had forgotten that—he did not know how be coyld-. 
make witneſs amends for what he had brought him 


at different times, but he believed he muſt make the 


witneſs his heir—from the obſervations he made at diſ- 
ferent times, when he ſaw Mr. Garrick, he thought him 
by no means fit to tranfa& any buſineſs—has heard Mr. 
FLY Os + | Garrick 
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Garrick N tunes complain, that his memory was ſo 
bad, he, cul ſcarce remember any thing from one hour 
r ĩ MN a 
©, Croſs-examined by Mr, Abbott. —It was in April 179: 
when he was with Mr, Garrick in his room, and Elizabeth 
Giles was with him. The money he had from. Mr, Gar- 
rick. was 35l.—it was a year or more before April 1795 
that he borrowed. it—he gave the bond about half a year 
before Apnil—he borrowed no more afterwards. he had 
borrowed 10l. befare the 5.51. and had given ſecurity for 
that a good while before, When witneſs was with him 
who he was, but then knew him Mr, Garrick was a 
man of humour, and loved a joke formerly, but not 
lately be underſtood that by light feet he meant deer 


— 


he did not often talk that way in joke. 


* 


J NEWBDLEL. 2 N, - 
. Examined by Mr. Jervis.— He worked as gardener for 
Mr. Garrick 37 years ſometimes one day in a fortnight, 
and ſometimes aftener Mr. Garrick 5 con- 
verſed with him in the garden —. in December 1794 wit- 

_ els was covering ſome fig- trees; it was a very 8 Beſt . 
Mr. Garrick. aſked what he was doing---when. told, he 
asked if the figs were ripe ſo that he might eat one-- wit- 
neſs faid, na, fir, ** Is there neyer a one,--or cannot 
you get me one at Mr, Inge's ?”—Witneſs ſaid no, He 
then mentioned ſeveral other neighbours, and aſked if he 
Could not have one at ſome of their houſes—witneſs in- 
formed him it was not the ſeaſon for figs—Mr. Garrick 
aid, „ when is the time?” he told him in the ſummer 
Ar. Garrick faid he was ſorry he could not get a fig.— 
Mr. Garrick was a attentive to his garden in his better 
days---always very fond of it, and _} gaye orders 
what he would have done in it---m the Jak year of his 
life he frequently. gave orders to have the ſame. oF 
, own 


W 
an 


| ng had been right. 


own on the ſame day after they had been ſown —aſter 

ſowing them in Mr. Garrick's preſence, he would forget 
they were ſown, and order the witneſs again to ſow them, 
and this almoſt immediately theſe repetitions of orders 
were very often made in March and April 17 Mr. 
Garrick uſed to pay the witneſs himſelf —and more than 


; fered to pay him again in a very ſhort time after in the 


fame evening this was about the time of ſowing, in 


March and April—his memory ſeemed then to be quite 


gone — he was very far from being the ſame man he uſed 


5 to be -The witneſs thinks he was incapable of conducting 
any buſineſs for more than twelve months before his death 


he had no more diſcretion than a child. 
 Crofs-examined' by Mr. Pemberton. — Mr. Garrick uſe 
to be fond of a joke formerly, but not ſo of late — the 
witneſs could very well diſtinguiſn whether he was in jeſt 


or ſerious he mentioned three neighbours about the figs 


—he uſed always to pay the witneſs when he was his own 
man—he did not pay the witneſs for three or four months 


| R to his death-—he paid him in March and April 


efore—the witneſs cannot ſay whether Mr. Garrick did 


or did not pay him in May, June, or July—Mr. Gar- 


rick did not appear to know the value of the money he 
paid---he | diſputed in laſt ſpring about the wages--- 
moſt, if not all the ſervants, were preſent at that time--- 
cannot ſay whether Leſſingham was or not. 1 


- 
. 


Re-examined, by Mr. Jervis.---The witneſs too well 
knows Mr. Garrick was not in joke when he aſked about 


the. figs---his memory was then quite gone at times 
the witneſs, might have received his money three or four 


times over from him, in the ſame day the diſpute about 
ages was this: Mr. Garrick gave the witneſs a ſhilling, 
faid, © that is right, is it not?”---the witneſs re- 
lied, „No, fir, it is 18d.” ---he faid he thought a ſhil- 


Mr. 
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- Mr. RICHARD BAILYE: E.. 


Examined by Mr. FI Hat 


. dad beon acquainted with Mr. Garrick up- 
wards of fifty years, ever ſince 17 39---was at ſchool with 
him and his brother Mr. David Garrick---was partner 
with him for eight years, from 1761 to 1769 the wit- 
neſs lived in the ſame ſtreet with Mr. Garrick, and kept 
up a conſtant intimacy and friendſhip with him till his 
death—-by his will in 1791 be leſt the 3 a legacy 
there never was any breach or difference between them--- 
te continued to expreſs the ſame friendſhip as uſual for 
dhe witnels, ſo long as he could in the former part of 
his life, Mr. Garrick. was a very intelligent man, and 
very much eſteemed---was: always perfectly affectionate to 
his kindred- the witneſs never knew an inſtance to the 
_ contrary---Mr.. Bailye has known Mrs. Dockſey from his 
childhood {he is 2 ain of the Garricks)---Mr. Garrick 
was always very affectionate and reſpe Qfal to his fiſter--- 
in the year 1793 the witneſs e Mr. Garrick was 
very ſenſibly altered; both his mind and body ſeemed 
wearing cut Mrs. Dockſey went to Mancheſter in Au- 
| 1 793 ---the witneſs ſaw Mr. Garrick during her ab- 
| ence---Mr. Garrick's ſervant came for him one day, and 
he went to Mr. Garrick's; who faid, he was unhappy 
and diſturbed at his fiſter's abſence, and was afraid he 
ſhould” not ſee her again: Mr. Bailye aſked if he ſhould 
write to her; Mr. Garrick defired he would; ſhe ap- 
peared to, be an object of Mr. Garrick's tendereſt regard 
the witneſs wrote to her, and ſhe returned---the wit- 
nels faw them frequently together after her return---Mr. 
Garrick ſeemed to have the fame fondneſs and affection 
for her as nlvual---Mr. Garrick” almoſt always conſulted 
the witneſs on his buſineſs, ſcatce ever did any thing 


Mr. Bailye. giver} 2 Fiſcharge for Ks legaey, der the will of 1791, 
- and renounced ati in order to be admired an evifence, 5 


* 


without he never mentioned to the witneſs that he had 
made any change in the diſpoſition of his property, nor 
had the witneſs any ſuſpicion that it was done, though he 
had frequent unreſe rved converſations with him, and g 
nerally ſaw him once a week, till his death, and ſome- 
times twice in December 1794, Mr. Garrick was il 
of a diarhcea, a very rapid one; it exhauſted him ſo much, 
that the witneſs thought he could not live a day he had 
before obſerved a gradual decline both of body and mind; 
his whole faculties were altered; he was not capable of 
recollecting any thing, or tranſacting any buſineſs -in 
1795, or any part of that year, he ſeemed wholly inca- 
pable of doing any thing relative to bufineſs---this was 
obvious to common obſervation- no one could be mi{- 
taken it could not poſſibly help being obvious to a me- 
dical perſon-it did not appear the effect of infanity, but 
merely on account of age, and decay brought on through 
that and illneſs---he frequently repeated the ſame queſtions 
Gyer ff.. e op OR e 
Mr. Bailye was here ſhewn the letter in which the 
power of attorney had been incloſed.] Witneſs delivered 
this letter to Mr. Hinckley-—it was brought to him by 
Mr. Garrick's ſervant- does not know whether Mr. Gar- 
rick had ſeen it - witneſs took it to Mr. Hinckley--knew 
Mr. Garrick was incapable of acting for himſelf in this 
buſineſs--he had many proofs of this incapacity· did not 
conſider him by any means capable of conducting or 
managing his affairs- in ſpeaking of Mr, Garnck's inca- 
pacity, he ſpeaks as to the whole of the laſt year. Wit- 
neſs carried a letter to Mr. Garrick in April 1795, which 
he had received from Mrs. Garrick, the widow of the late 
David Garrick---he converſed with Mr. Garrick, and 
told him the ſubject of the letter, which he took, and 
affected to read it; but he could give no account of it 
whatever his memory ſeemed to have entirely failed him 
-there was no laying hold of what he faid.. Mr, Garrick 
2 was 
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vas collector of the cuſtoms at Wkithaven--lis had a 
deputy there---witneſs received a letter from this deputy 
with a particular account of the fees due to Mr. Garrick 
as comptroller, with a draft incloſed "for the amount. 
This was ſome time after Midſummer 1795, -witneſs 
went to Mr. Garrick with it - on this occafion he endea- 
woured to explain to him what the bufineſs was, but 
could not make him underſtand any thing about it, and 
came away unhappy” and diſtreſſed that he could not. 
Upon the whole has not any doubt whatever, but that 
during the whole of 1795 Mr. Garr ick was Ks ri of 
* buſineſs whatever. 
Croſs-examined by Mr. ph Wieness 18 77 years of 
age „but his memory is good; he is à relation and friend 
the family Mr. Garrick's principal friends and com- 
1 in 1794 and 1795s were Lord Vernon, Sir Brooke 
hby, and Mr. I He ſaw very few people in 
Lichfield. Witneſs bab met the e thete, as Mr. 
Garrick's apothecary, but he did not to his knowledge 
viſit as a friend. Tas heard that Dr. Jones, Major 
Bowles, the Rev. Mr. White, and his brother, ſome- 
times viſited Mr. Garrick=—witneſs once met the Rev. 
Mr. Birch there at Mr. Garriek's laſt birth-day, Mrs. 
Dockſey, Mr. Panting, Mr. Buckeridge, Major Bowles, 
and witneſs, dined there—witneſs | ſtayed till four or five 
o' clock in the afternoon; but not to tea—Mr. Garrick 
talked very little, and that with apparent want of recol- 
Jeet o that little was faid—this birth<day was. on the 
hof J uly, 1795 —Mr. Garrick dined with them below 
* ſtaid with them as long as witneſs did he does 
not recollect that Mr. Garrick was any better dreſſed that 
day than on a common day Mr. Garrick left the com- 
pany with witneſs Mr. Bailye did not obſerve that while 
Mr. Stephen Panting was in company with Mr. Garrick, 
he behaved with any particular attention or kindneſs to 
him. Witneſs did not — with Mr. Garnck more than 
q twice 
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twice after July 179 - does not recolle&t how often he 


was with Mr. Garrick at other times except dinner--dined. 


once with him in September laſt---did not at any time 


obſerve that the defendant was any particular favourite of 
Mr. Garrick's---did not perceive that Mr. Garrick be- 
| haved otherwiſe to the defendant than as a gentleman 


would to a common apothecary- does not know that Mr. 
Garrick frequently ſent for him, or that he was particu- 


larly deſirous of his company. Witneſs. dates the inca- 


pacity of Mr. Garrick particularly, from December 1794, 
but his faculties were on the decline in 1793---it aroſe 


from a general want of intelle&---he was in ſome degree 
_ deranged in Auguſt 1793---witneſs thought him incapa- 


ble of directing his butineſs properly---cannot ſay whether 
he was capable of giving inſtructions about ſending for 


his ſiſter from Mancheſter, when witneſs wrote to her 
there cannot ſay he was capable---nor poſitively that he 


was not capable---in April 1795, when the letter was re- 
ceived from Mrs. Garrick, he was quite incapable, and 
during the whole of 1795 he appeared quite unable to 
tranſact any buſineſs—his lucid intervals were very ſhort, 
perhaps one or two hours, Mr. Bailye believes not more 


Tccannot ſwear they * not ſometimes they might 


ſometimes laſt for half a day cannot ſay how long 


they might laſt when he was abſent—but when he was 


with Mr. Garrick, theſe interyals were but for a very 
ſhort time—while they continued, he appeared lively and 
chearful—ſometimes they continued only half an hour— 


he was frequently incapable of anſwering queſtions—ſcarce 


ever gave a rational anſwer, but in his lucid intervals— 


his memory would ſeem to flaſh upon him, as it were, at 
times, but was quickly loſt again. | 


Mr. BAINBRIGGE, one of the Fury,—Said—* there 


are two ſorts of memory, the one a recollective me- 


© mory, which is ſufficient to enable a man to remember 
< his whole acquaintance, to aſcertain his property, &c. 
1 FF the 
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„ Garrick was poffeffed of 
9 his real intention, Hin in found mind 


1 


cc tka 3 oa gen ive 1 which is by ao | 
«means ſufficient for theſe purpoſes— o you thi 3 

* or rmer of theſe. in a ſuf- 
N een to 


Mr. Bailye.—He moſt certainly. was not... 
Ms, Plumer —Did you take the keys of Me. Ganick 


«< ficient l ſe of his 


5 0 Nr. Hinckley ? 


. Aide I dd 8 believe Mrs. Dockter hac 


the key of the {Trutoire. 


" Re-examined by Mr. e Gy Mr. G arrick 
we more. fprightly and coltected at ſometimes. than 
others; but when moſt, ſo, had not ſufficient recollection 
to fay what his operty confiſted* of, nor who, were the 
whole of his retations—nor by any means capable of diſ- 


poſing of the. whole of bis property—the witneſs does. 


by tacid intervals, that Mr. Garrick, bad bis full 
— i faculties, and whenever he began to talk. of 


bulineſs, his mind became deranged and confuſed again— 


Mr. Stephen Panting never mentioned to witneſs. what 
Mr. Garrick had con 3 for him Mr. Panting knew wit- 


neſs was a friend of the family, nor did Panting ever ſay 


any * 25 which witneſs could collect that he was an 
obje& — A with Mr. Garrick—never mentioned ſuch. 
a thing laſt two days of Mr. Garrick's life had no 
— to 5 think Mr. Garrick conſidered Mr. hea, Fa 
am other light than as a common apothecary 

Panting is a man very civil in his manners —he never 
dropt a hint to witneſs, by which he could conſider him 


as entitled to Mr. Garrick's property, nor did Mr. Gar- 
rick ever drop fuch a hint What was extraordinary, 


during all 1795, when any money was to be advanced by 
Mr. Garrick, or other buſineſs: done, he fent for wit- 


nels, tome Mr. Garrick's letters were latterly brought. 


"ELIZABETH 


a 
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2 Examiued by Mr. Leycgſter.—Says She attended Mr. 
Garrick as his nurſe for about three years for the laſt 
two years ſhe ſlept in his room was there conſtantly day 
and night during the laſt year the firſt year was only 
there at nights. In 1794 Mr. Garrick was taken very 
ill; it was about two months before Chriſtmas at Chriſt- 
mas he was rather better, but never perfectly well ſinee 
his memory before this illneſs was not ſo good as it had 
been in former times after the illneſs his me mory went 
worſe and worſe, it never got better —if witneſs told him 
any thing, he would aſk it over and over again; he 
ſeemed to have no recollection; his memory would be 
quite gone in two or three minutes after he had ſaid or 
Jos one any thing; this want of memory continued from 
his illneſs to the day of his death witneſs had frequent 
oOccaſion to obſerve it. Mr. Garrick was always fond of 
Whitſun-Monday, as he always went to the Bower (a 
public place near Lichfield.) On W hitſun-Monday laſt, 
| 4 24th May 1795,) ſhe told Mr. Garrick it was Whitſun- 
Monday, but could not make him underſtand that it 
was —her family lived at the Bower, and ſhe wiſhed to 
have gone home, but he was ſo bad, ſhe could not leave 
him—he uſed at this time to take opium pills; when he 
was not very ill, he took only one at night, and oné in 
the morning—when he was very ill, he took two at night, 
and two in the morning—does not know what quantity 
tuey contained the effect they produced was this: in the 
morning he was very low; when the pills took effect, he 
vas full of ſpirits - the effect was in general in about three 
hours; ſometimes he took them at nine, ſometimes at 
ten in the morning, according as he came down ſtalrs — 
when he firſt roſe, he was ſo low, no one durſt aſk him 
for money for neceſſaries in the kitchen, or other pur- 
poſes; but when the pills began. to operate, he would 
often go into the kitchen, and while he was in ſpirits 
; F 2 | would 
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would do any thing he was aſked he would give his ſer- 
vants money for what they had laid out, and in two or 
three minutes after he would aſk if he had given them the 

money. His memory was very bad, even during the 
time the opium operated. During the laſt two years of 
Mr. Garrick's life, Mr. Panting came there almoſt eve; 
day—in May 1795, ſhe heard Mr. Garrick ask Mr. 
Panting what he had been upon ?-—Panting rephed, 
_*© Bufinefs enough, and put the door too a hittle—wit- 
neſs then went away .—One day Mr. Garrick- was 
very ſtupid ; he fat in his chair—(it was ſome time after 
Whitſuntide 17935, it might be a month after) Mr. Pant- 
ing called and ſaid, What is the matter with Mr. Gar- 
rick ?”—ſhe replied, I can't tell, he is very ſtupid” — 
Mr. Panting ſaid, he tells me, he has been among his 
wnitings”'—tſhe ſaid, I can't tell whether he has or not” 
— Mr. Panting then asked, if Mr. Bailye had been there, 
or Mr. Hinckley ?—witneſs ſaid, they had not—Panting 
ſaid, he muſt ſee Mr. Hinckley, or call upon him—fhe 
again ſaid, Mr. Hinckley has not been here.” She 
cannot tell whether Mr. Garrick had been looking at his 
writings or not-- nor did ſhe hear Mr. Panting * any 
thing to Mr. Garrick about it---Mr. Garrick kept the 
keys of his bureau, except when he was very ill. 
a eee by Mr. Plumer.— Mr. Panting came to 
Mr. Garrick's frequently ; Mr. Garrick ſeemed very fond 
of him, and often to wiſh for his company---he attended 
Mr. Garrick for about two years before his death---to- 
wards the laſt year, her maſter ſent frequently for Mr. 
Panting to dine with him, and ſeemed fond of him---no 
orders were given to keep any one away from Mr. Gar- 
rick, till a few weeks before his death; any one might 
come who would---gentlefolks called every day before that 
time---but towards the laſt, Mr. Panting {aid company 
hurt Mr. Garrick on account of his illneſs. -The pills 
ſhe knows were opium, but cannot tell what quantity of 

en l Se. n en I hi wid Fact ch opium 
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opium was contained in them; ſhe was ſometimes obli 

to give Mr. Garrick : more than one, but never did with- 
out Mr. Panting's c iirection; they had a good effect on 
his ſpirits, and when ever he appeared worſe, ſhe applied 
to Mr. Panting---ſhe : had always had a good opinion of 

Mr. Panting---ſhe u as not angry with him on account of 
her not having a le zacy left by Mr. Garrick---ſhe never 
dropped on her kr ces, and curſed Mr. Panting---ſhe 
ſwears poſitively, t hat on the Tueſday or Wedneſday 
after Mr. Garrick's death, ſhe did not ſay Panting was a 
d—n'd rogue. for h aving got the property, nor did ſhe 
wiſh him at damn ation, nor ſay, if he was there, ſhe 
would run a red hot poker into him cannot be ſure ſhe 
did not ſay ſometh i ing of this kind---is not ſure that ſhe 
did--cannot fay--ſhe believes ſhe did not {ay it to the beſt 
of her knowledge ſh : never did---if ſhe did, others did as 
well---ſhe cannot & :lieve any thing about it---the other 
part ſhe has ſworn is true---ſhe don't believe ſhe ſaid ſo, 


ſhe does not remem| er that he did, * cannot n 
any thing about it. 


Re- examined by , Mr. Leycefter. _ Says—nobady ever 

charged her with 1a ying as above before Mr. Plumer did 
Mr. Hiccock ſait | ſomething to her about perjury and 
a pillory; he was tl e firſt ſhe heard ſay any thing of it--- 
ſhe does not know 1 hat the ſaid ſo---ſhe did not receive 


any directions, whet] er ſhe ſhould let Mr. Garrick's friends 


ſee him or no. 


Mr. El WAR D STRINGER. 


Examined by Mr . Lane.---Has been collector of taxes 
for Lichfield four o r five years--recolle&ts calling on Mr. 
Garrick on the 21 ſt of May 1795, with an account of 
what was due from MF. Garrick, who took the account, 
and walked away u ith it towards the garden ; he ſtood 
ſome time by the garden coor, as if looking at it; then 
turned and asked what it was for; Mr. Garrick did not 

cem 


ſerm to underſtand the writing, 40 h he looked at it; 
_ witneſs told him what it was, yet he afterwards repeatedly 
asked what it was, and why witneſs ſaid, full as many as 
tem times, and this after witneſs had repeatedly told him, 
and be ſeemed to have underftooe 1 what was ſaid ; he 
feemed to know what it was about fe r a moment, but to 
inftantly. Witneſs wait ed near half an hour 
Mr. — offered to pay oy” wal his ſervant told 
bim he had better fetch the 33 2 it; on which 
he went part of the way up ftairs by the ſervants 
looked at each other; one of bee 3 the foot - 
man, he had better follow his maſter. , which he did. Mr. 
Garrick ſeemed incapable of fetchinig - the money himſelf, 
he wanted no affiſtance in walking, br it his memory failed. 
Mr. Garrick and his ſervant came jown ſtairs, and the 
money was paid to wit nefs. Mr. Gar nick was not capable 
of tranſacting the buſineſs Mr. Stru iger called upon--- 
witneſs had known Mr. Garrick 30 ) ears; had obſerved 
2 material alteration in him for the faſt three years during 
the laſt year, his memory ſeemed qu ite gone it ſeemed 
going off for the laſt three years —he did not joke, or any 
thing of that kind, to — witnels' 3 Gs, Arie 
— by Mr. An Le does not recollect 
that he ſaw Mr. Garrick more than t ' vice in the laſt year | 
hen he called about the taxes, Mr. Garrick ſeemed 
frequently to forget the circumſtance of his being there, 
and why he was there---cannot ſpeak as to the particular 
ſtate of Mr. Garrick's mind i n that y gar, as he converſed 
very ketle __ him on any thing elfe but the bill of the 


taxes. 
| 4 Mr. CHARLE!3 ALLY ORT. 


Eramined by Nr. Jervis.— Has kne wn Mr. Garrick 30 
years—frequently faw him cf late ye ars---was not a very 
near neighbour of Mr. Garri ck's, bu t attends the office 

of Mr. Fletcher, the next d. Yor to Mr. Garrick's---he fre- 
| quently 
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at other times he appear ed to know him -witneſs called 


ſeat have 


Xr. Garrick aſked, © Have I a ſeat in the cathedral?” 
_ '—witneſs explained to. him that he had, by informing 


directec witneſs always to call on him for the rent, and 


Mr. Garrick did not ſeem to recollect a go 


RP UW. ROT TTY, 


que adv met Mr. Garri. & in | the * during . laſt 


year ; his memory ſeeme . very bad witneſs was — 
that at ſometimes Mr. (3arrick did not know him, and 


on Mr, Garrick. regularly every year ſince 1989 far the 
ron of a ſeat in the cathedral—he waited on Mr, Garrick 


in July 1 3 for the ſeat rent, as uſual—he ſaid, 4 what - 
witneſs told bum, a ſeat in the cathedral. 


him, that he had one which was occupied by Mrs. 
Dockſey, but requeſted he would recollect, that he had 


never to aſk. Mrs. Dockſey for it—he then ſeemed to ro- 
collect it, and paid it to witneſs. Mr, Allport called 


again at Mr. 19 — 5 in July laſt, for the rent 2 


it, and after ſome converſation he ſeemed 


loſs, that witneſs told him he would call —_—_ in a = 
days ; be then left him without the rent, and called 


in a few days, or a week — he did not then ſeem to — 
derſtand the buſineſs, but ſaid, What do I owe you?” 
witneſs replied II. 108. it was for rent. Mr. Garrick or 
his ſervant (witneſs does not recollect which) roduced a 

purſe, and laid down two guineas—witneſs gave the 
9 and left him Mr. Garrick. did not prerr to 
underſtand what it was for. 

Croſs-examined by Mr. Abbo Wit neſs cant ſay whe 
ther Mr. Garrick frequented the cathedral, as witnels fel- 
dom goes there, he in general going to St. Mary's Mr. 
Garrick mentioned to witnefs more than once or twice, 
that witneſs ſhould call on him, and not on M rs. TOY 
for the rent. 

on, FERNYHOUGH. 

| Examined by Mr. Erſkine ——Says—he is one of the 

engen of the cathedral; | has known Mr. Garrick 25 


years 


- 
* 
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- yeats, and upwards; lived oppoſite to hint, very hear to 


Mr. Garrick s houſe Mr. Garrick was at witneſs's houſe 
moſt days when he could get out- witneſs obſerved a 


and Mr. Garrick himſelf ſaid that his memory failed him 


_ © change in Mr. Garrick's body and mind three years ago, 
Ait ſeemed to ariſe from a general decay -witneſs re- 
members Mf Garrick's illnefs in December 179 be 
_ was with him when he was taken —it appeared to witneſs 
to be a ſtroke—he jumped off his ſeat, and looked wild 
witneſs was alarmed, and called in the ſervants they took 
Mr. Garrick into the kitchen, from thence to a ſmall 
room adjoining, and then to his own room wit neſs then 
went to Mr. Panting, knowing him to be Mr. Garrick's 
apothecary, and afterwards called on Mrs. Dockſey to 
- Inform her of it.— Witneſs ſaw Mr. Garrick again in 
January 1795; it was ſome time between the 19th of 
January and gth of February—this he knows, becauſe he 
had the care of the Deanery Houle, which he let to Capt. 
Fotheringham; and his own houſe not being aired, he 
ſtaid there till the gth of February, with the Captain's 
_ © eonſent—he is certain it was between thofe days—Mr. 
G. ſeemed remarkably chearful when wit neſs went to him 
he had ſent for witneſs, and at firſt going in he ſeemed 
glad to ſee witneſs, and ſhook hands with him, and de- 
fired him to drink ſome ale Mr. Garrick himſelf drank 
nothing that evening but two tumblers of water=witneſs 
ſtaid with Mr. Garrick till near eleven; does not know 
that he ever ſtaid fo late before Mr. Garrick faid, 
LNeighbour, are you in want of any money? I have a 
large quantity by me, more than I can ſpend in my life- 
time. I would have you take it, and buy ſome land; 
and I' give you ſome money to buy a cow, and I hope 
you will let me have ſome milk from her.“ Witneſs 
thanked him, and told him he did not want any money, 
but if he did, he would call on Mr. Garrick for it Mr. 
Garrick ſaid he ſhould like to buy a parcel of ä 
| — s | | the 
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tleman?“ 
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| the old—but would not ſay old what wit neſs faid, from 


the old turnpike: Mr, Garrick ſeemed to wiſh to ex- 
plain himſelf farther; he made attempts to do it, but 


could not—witneſs then mentioned Aſhmore Brook 
Mr. Garrick ſtill endeavoured to ſay where, but not being 
able, witneſs to relieve him faid, © I ſuppoſe: yon mean 


the lane by Pipe-hall?”—Mr. Garrick ſeemed quite loſt 
Mr. Fernyhough asked if it was the land lying near the 
new road leading from London to Liverpool? but could 
not get him to expreſs where he meant---witneſs did not 


take any money ; he thinks he could have any deed, or 
any thing elſe from Mr. Garrick, if he had wiſhed for it 
he faw Mr. Garrick frequently after his memory was 


very ſhort---by intervals he would ſpeak rationally, but 
it was for a ſhort ſpace---witneſs is ſure Mr. Garrick was 
not able to do buſineſs---the intervals when he talked ra- 


tionally were very ſhort, never laſted long---he 1s certain 


Mr. Garrick was not poſſeſſed of his recollective faculties 
---he was not able at his beſt intervals to do buſineſs, or 
diſpoſe of his vaſt property; nor could he recollect what 


his property was, or in any degree aſcertain his affairs -- 


witneſs often attempted to explain things to him, but 
could not---was frequently obliged to give up the attempt 
---had Mr. Fernyhough been asked to witnels ſuch a deed 


as that of Mr. Panting's, he could not as an honeſt man 


haye done it.---Mr. Garrick frequently offered witneſs 
money---for the ſpace of ten weeks---and preſs'd him 
much to take it, and wanted to know why he would not 
take it---witneſs never did take any; he has ſeven chil- 
dren, but as an honeſt man he could not take 1t---though 
his circumſtances were then none of the beſt, yet he could 
not in conſcience take it---he could not do ſuch a thing 
F | WR 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Plumer.— Mr. Plumer ſaid, — 
« I think, Mr, Fernyhough, you ſeem rather a dry gen- 


ne Mr. 


Mr. Fernyhough replied,. —< At this moment I am 
very dry, fir.” —te then ſays, he never knew an acquaint- 
ance of his recover of a complaint like Mr. Garrick's.— 
Was often with Mr. Garrick in December 1794 - ery 
often-ghe has ſeen Mr. Panting there, but not very often 
 —mwitneſs believes he himſelf was a favorite of Mr. Gar- 


rick's, and ſo indeed were all his family—he heard after 


Mr. Garrick's death that Mr. Panting was a favorite of 
Mr. Garrick's, but he never heard ſo before —witneſs 


dined with Mr. Garrick frequently in the laſt year, but 


when Mr. Garrick grew ſo very preſfing for witneſs to 
take his money, he did not go fo often. ; 


* 


Re- examined by Mr. Erſkine Never ſaw a deed or 


paper there relating to Mr, Panting—he has often ſeen 
Mr. Panting go into Mr. Garrick's, but not often met 
with him there Mr. Panting never ſaid to witneſs, that 
he was Mr. Garrick's heir, nor did he ever hear that Mr. 
Panting was more to Mr. G. than a common apothecary. 


Yo Mr. SAMUEL WILCOX. . 
Examined by Mr. Lane. — Has known Mr. Garrick 
more than 3o years—there has been a material alteration 
in Mr. Garrick of late times, more ſo in the laſt two 
years : the alteration was very conſiderable ; Mr. Garrick 
" ſeemed to have quite loſt his memory, and as to his fa- 

culties in general, they were much decayed, and ſeemed 
gradually wearing out—witneſs did not call ſo frequently 
of Mr. Garrick in late days as formerly, Mr, Garrick was 

ſo very infirm, and witneis could not often ſtay with him 
ſo long as Mr. Garrick wiſhed. —Witneſs called on Mr. 

_ Garrick in February 1795; he was a good deal deranged, 
but witneſs was convinced he knew him at firſt—he fat 
down—Mr. Garrick roſe from his chair, and put the door 
to; took hold of the button of wit neſs's coat, and ſaid 
he had a gol. note which witneſs muſt take with him— 
witneſs ſaid, Mr. Cobb is your banker, fir.” Mr. 


Garrick 


33 
Garrick replied, Oh! aye, oh! yes,” and ſat down 
again—he ſtayed with Mr. Garrick as much as two hours 
—Mr. Garrick aſked him ſeveral queſtions twenty times 
over—when witnels roſe to go, Mr. Garrick took a key out 
of his pocket, and ſaid, © You muſt take the note with © 
you; — witneſs anſwered, Mr. Cobb, fir, is your banker, 
and you cannot change him for a better”--he ſaid, Oh! 
yes, oh yes,” and twice repeated, You ſhall be my 
banker.” —Witnels ſaw him frequently from that time till 


his death. | 
„ _ WALTER HALL, 3 c 

Examined by Mr. Jervis.—On the 1oth or 11th of 
June, Mr. Garrick was in the ſtreet---about 10 or 15 
yards from his own houle, he calld to witneſs to know 
where he was---he was quite loſt, & beckoned to witneſs, 
and cried out © here”---witneſs aſked if he ſhould take 
him home---he did not ſpeak, but appeared to wiſh to 
go home---witnels took him by the arm, and when they 

were about mid-way from where witneſs firſt ſaw Mr. 
Garrick, he ſtopped and ſaid, you are taking me 
wrong” —witnels told him he was quite right--he was juſt 
at his own door---witnels took him to his own door, and 
one of the ſervants received him there---Mr. Garrick had 
known witneſs for many years, but did not appear to 
know him then, 5 

Mrs. HAND. 

Examined by Mr. Erſtiue.— Well knew the late Mr. 
Garrick—ſhe, was with him when Miſs Greſley was mar- 
ried--it was in January 1795—{|A copy of the regiſter 
was produced]—The bells were ringing on account of 
the wedding---ſhe told Mr. Garrick of it--that Miſs 
Greſley was married to Mr. Willoughby---he asked if 
Miſs Grefley lived in Lichfield---ſhe anſwered, “ fir, you 
have often ſeen her paſs by your door with Miſs Adams.” 
--He then asked, who is ſhe ?”---witnels faid, © the 
grand-daughter of old Lady Grefley”---[he had often 
drank tea, and was well acquainted with Lady _—_— 
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boos 1 on your generoſity not to lay any far? 


: — 0 


He OOTY if Lady Greſley lived in „ 
told him ſhe was dead, and Miſs Grefley had fince lived 


lived with her aunt Mrs. Gramer---(Mr. Garrick was 
intimate with her,--ſhe lived in the ſame. {treet)---he 


asked who Mrs. Gramer was, and if ſhe lived | in Lich- | 
field. 


Mr. 'PLUMER —My lord, hd gentlemen of the 


jury, as ſo long a portion of your time has been taken u up 


by my learned friend; and the evidence he has adduce 
I truft you will deem me- entitled to a ſmall Part ot your 


time. This ejectment is brought, gentlemen, to fecover 
poſſeſſion of two cloſes of land near Lichfield. It never 


was my intention to diſpute the validity of the will made 


by Mr. Garrick in 1791. After this declaration, how 
ever anxious I may, be to adduce witneſſes on behalf of 
Mr. Panting, to vindicate the character of himſelf and 
his brother, yet as that evidence would not entitle me to 


your verdict in this cauſe,” and would keep bis lordſhip 
and you here Even hours longer, I do not hold myſelf} 


juſtified i in calling it. Mr. Panting's counſel may be 


opinion (it. is probable we are 0 that. this 1 
would be ſufficient to exonerate Mr. Panting i in the eyes 
of his lordſhip, of you gentlemen of the jury, and of the 


numerous other perſons who are here aſſembled ; but as 
it will not prove the legal title of my client to the eſtate 


in diſpute, I ſhall not adduce it. I reſpectfully intreat 
his Jord ſhip and you, will not lay any farther imputation 
on” the character of Mr. Panting, than what has been 
proved againſt him by the evidence you have heard. : 
. him. I admit that prima facie gvi: 
f Mrs. Dockſey's title has been adduced, and ſhall- 
therefore not detain you by proceeding, any fart; on 
this ejectment. 
BARON THOMSON think, Mr. Plamer, | you 
act ee right, and very wiſely for FW client. 
| ; V erdict for Plai untiff.,, 
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